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alike spring from the same condition which was also Words-
worth's condition. In all 'desertion' is the key word; an unfair,
cruel blow had been struck at one utterly undeserving of it,
who trusted and believed his environment. The Solitary,
Oswald, and Marmaduke are all the Wordsworth of this time.
Indeed, Oswald uses words which are identical with those of
the Solitary after the death of his wife and children-
three nights
Did constant meditation dry my blood;
Three sleepless nights I passed in sounding on>
Through words and things^ a dim and perilous way.
All three are men of nobility of imagination; all had known
"rainbow arches', 'highways of dreaming passion',
What mighty objects do impress their forms
To elevate our intellectual being.
Thence had they been brought back to
The unpretending ground we mortals tread.
But while the Solitary, Marmaduke, and Oswald are one in
these respects, the response of each to this identical situation
is different. In the Solitary there occurs a revulsion from
feeling, and therefore from action, a permanent numbing of
sensibility; in Oswald it leads to deliberate evil; in Marmaduke
to resignation and the life of religion, ein search of nothing
this earth can give*.
There can be little doubt that it is Oswald who, though the
villain of the piece, voices most of Wordsworth's thought and
feeling of the time. In the play Wordsworth symbolizes his
own state as one suffering an unjust blow struck at a trusting
and confident nature. Sensitive to the forms of nature, Oswald's
disgust with humankind struck at his sense of our high 'intel-
lectual being'; what he now knew of
The world's opinions and her usages
could not be reconciled in one personality with the life of the
imagination and the contemplation of objects which 'impress